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ABSTRACT 


FORCE  PROTECTION  AND  COMMAND  RELATIONSHIPS :  WHO’S 
RESPONSIBLE?  By  MAJ  James  H.  Moller,  USA,  47  pages. 

This  monograph  investigates  the  role  of  command  relationships  in  delineating 
authority,  responsibility,  and  accountability  for  force  protection  during  the  execution  of 
joint  force  operations.  It  assesses  the  effectiveness  of  these  relationships  in  protecting  the 
joint  force  and  the  effect  that  different  command  and/or  support  relationships  have  on 
enhancing  or  degrading  force  protection. 

This  monograph  analyzes  the  joint  force  protection  program  by  investigating  the 
terms:  command,  chain  of  command,  command  relationship,  and  how  these  terms 
authorize  and  empower  a  commander  to  implement  this  program  across  the  joint  force. 
Through  operational  art  and  the  design  of  campaigns  and  major  operations,  combatant 
commanders  accomplish  assigned  missions  in  support  of  national  objectives.  Application 
of  the  tenets  of  operational  art  provides  the  campaign  planner  the  greatest  means  of 
protecting  the  force  at  the  strategic  and  operational  levels.  By  incorporating  or 
accounting  for  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  both  friendly  and  enemy  forces, 
campaign  designers  are  able  to  quickly  achieve  national  objectives  with  minimal  loss  of 
life  and  resources. 

Through  an  analysis  of  command  and  the  chain  of  command  the  moral  and  legal 
responsibility  of  the  commander  to  protect  the  force  is  established.  Command 
relationships  determine  the  authority  level  of  each  commander.  The  command 
relationships  of  OPCON,  TACON,  and  Support  provide  the  commander  the  authority  and 
the  means  to  implement  the  joint  force  protection  program.  The  monograph  concludes 
that  command  relationships  form  the  basis  of  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the 
commander  and  are  effective  in  protecting  the  force 

In  this  age  of  smaller  forces  with  constrained  resources,  commanders  are  morally 
and  legally  responsible  for  the  effective  and  efficient  use  of  the  resources  entrusted  for 
the  defense  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  At  the  joint  and  service  levels, 
programs  have  been  designed  and  implemented  to  assist  the  commander  in  protecting  the 
force  for  use  at  the  proper  time,  space,  and  purpose  to  accomplish  assigned  missions. 
Terrorist  incidents  like  the  one  that  occurred  June  28, 1996  at  Khobar  Towers,  Saudi 
Arabia  remind  us  that  our  force  may  come  under  attack  by  adversaries  not  only  in  combat 
operations,  but  also  in  stability  and  support  operations. 
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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 

This  monograph  investigates  the  role  of  command  relationships  in  delineating 
authority,  responsibility,  and  accountability  for  force  protection  during  the  execution  of 
joint  force  operations.  It  assesses  the  effectiveness  of  these  relationships  in  protecting  the 
joint  force  and  the  effect  that  different  command  and/or  support  relationships  have  on 
enhancing  or  degrading  force  protection. 

The  public  holds  military  leaders  accountable  for  the  effective  and  efficient  use  of 
these  resources.  When  lives  and  equipment  are  lost  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  try  and 
determine  was  the  loss  worth  the  gain?  A  recent  example  of  such  a  loss  was  the  bombing 
of  U.S.  military  personnel  at  Khobar  Towers,  Saudi  Arabia.  Khobar  Towers  served  as 
the  headquarters  for  the  4404th  Wing  (Provisional)  and  housed  U.S.  military  service 
members  in  the  area.  Terrorist  detonated  a  fuel  truck  killing  nineteen  and  injuring  260 
U.S.  citizens.  This  incident  prompted  an  investigation  to  answer  the  questions  which 
commander  was  responsible  for  the  loss  and  what  could  have  been  done  to  prevent  the 
bombing.  An  easy  answer  to  these  questions  is  to  blame  the  theater  commander.  The 
combatant  commander  is  responsible  for  all  military  actions  or  misfortunes  that  occur 
within  his  area  of  responsibility  and  therefore  he’s  responsible  for  force  protection. 
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Perhaps  it  is  the  service  departments;  they  have  the  responsibility  for  training,  equipping, 
and  providing  forces  to  the  combatant  commander. 

Prior  to  1990,  force  protection  was  viewed  as  a  safety  officer  function  handled  at 
the  service  level.1  However  this  concept  changed  as  the  United  States  faced  the  reality 
that  its  forces  were  targets  of  opportunity  for  attack  by  adversaries  not  only  in  combat 
operations,  but  also  in  stability  and  support  operations  that  have  emerged  in  the  1 990’s. 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  analyze  the  effect  that  command 

relationships  have  in  determining  which  commander  is  responsible  for  force  protection. 

The  significance  of  this  investigation  is  expressed  in  the  following  quote  from  Joint 

Publication  1  on  the  future  of  joint  operations: 

“The  nature  of  modem  warfare  demands  that  we  fight  as  a 
team. .  .The  resulting  team  provides  joint  force  commanders  the 
ability  to  apply  overwhelming  force  from  different  dimensions  and 
directions  to  shock,  disrupt,  and  defeat  opponents. . .  Joint  warfare  is 
essential  to  victory.”2 

This  monograph  investigates  and  answers  the  research  question  through  a  five- 
chapter  process.  This  chapter  introduces,  explains  the  problem,  and  describes  its 
relevance  for  future  operations.  Chapter  two  researches  and  examines  the  doctrinal 
definitions  of  two  primary  terms,  force  protection  and  command  relationship.  This 
chapter  also  defines  and  examines  the  four  types  of  command  relationships  used  in  joint 
operations.  Chapter  three  introduces  and  defines  the  analysis  criteria  used  in  chapter  four 
of  the  monograph.  The  criterion  are  based  on  the  linkage  established  in  chapter  two 
between  command  relationship  and  force  protection,  and  is  based  on  the  definition  of 
command  as  defined  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary.  Three  key  concepts 

contained  within  the  definition  of  command  are: 
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1 .  Authority:  “The  authority  that  a  commander  in  the  Armed  Forces  lawfully 
exercises  over  subordinates  by  virtue  of  rank  or  assignment.”3 

2.  Responsibility:  “The  legal  and  ethical  obligation  a  commander  assumes  for 
his  actions,  accomplishments,  or  failures  of  a  unit.  He  is  responsible  for  the  health, 
welfare,  morale,  and  discipline  of  personnel  as  well  as  the  equipment  of  his  command.  In 
wartime,  the  commander  assumes  responsibility  for  taking  and  saving  human  lives.”4 

3.  Accountability:  “Is  the  requirement  for  the  commander  to  answer  for  his 
actions  to  a  superior.”5 

Chapter  four  of  the  monograph  examines  the  four  joint  command  relationships  to 
determine  the  level  of  authority,  responsibility,  and  accountability  to  develop  and 
implement  force  protection  measures.  Chapter  five  summarizes  the  analysis  and 
concludes  that  command  relationships  adequately  delineate  authority,  responsibility,  and 
accountability  for  force  protection  as  part  of  the  joint  operational  concept.  Chapter  five 
also  contains  several  recommendations  to  improve  force  protection  and  the  understanding 
of  the  effect  command  relationships  has  in  protecting  the  force. 

The  monograph  has  two  limitations.  First  this  monograph  is  based  primarily  on 
joint  doctrine.  If  joint  doctrine  is  not  fully  developed,  then  by  default  Army  service 
doctrine  is  used  to  provide  doctrinal  guidance.  Second,  this  monograph  only  applies  to 
U.S.  forces  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  employment  within  a  multinational 
environment  such  as  the  U.N.  or  NATO. 
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CHAPTER  2 


DEFINITION  OF  TERMS 

This  chapter  examines,  defines,  and  establishes  the  relationship  between  the  joint 
terms  force  protection  and  command  relationship.  It  first  examines  the  joint  terms 
individually  to  determine  where  they  fit  in  the  overall  framework  of  joint  force  operations 
and  what  purpose  they  serve.  It  then  determines  if  force  protection  and  command 
relationships  overlap  within  the  framework  and  what,  if  any  relationship  exists  between 
the  two. 

Force  Protection 

The  first  term  subject  to  examination  and  discussion  is  force  protection.  The 
following  questions  form  the  basis  for  examination. 

1 .  What  is  the  definition  of  force  protection? 

2.  What  are  the  components  of  force  protection? 

3.  How  do  joint  force  commanders  execute  the  components  of  force 

protection? 

The  Joint  Doctrine  Encyclopedia  defines  force  protection  as  a  “security  program 
designed  to  protect  soldiers,  civilian  employees,  family  members,  facilities,  and 
equipment,  in  all  locations  and  situations,  accomplished  through  planned  and  integrated 
application  of  combating  terrorism,  physical  security,  operations  security,  personal 
protective  services,  and  supported  by  intelligence,  counterintelligence,  and  other  security 
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programs.”6  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  conserve  the  fighting  potential  of  the  joint 
force  for  application  at  the  proper  time  and  space  to  achieve  mission  success.  The 
program  has  four  sub-components,  which  are:7 

1 .  Protection  from  the  enemy’s  firepower  and  maneuver. 

2.  Health,  welfare,  morale  and  maintenance. 

3.  Safety. 

4.  Prevention  of  fratricide. 

Joint  force  commanders  provide  protection  from  the  enemy’s  firepower  and 
maneuver  by  making  personnel,  systems,  and  units  difficult  to  locate,  strike,  and  destroy. 
Operations  security  and  military  deception  are  key  elements  of  protection. 

The  second  component  of  force  protection:  health,  welfare,  morale,  and 
maintenance  is  accomplished  by  keeping  personnel  healthy  and  maintaining  their  fighting 
spirit.  The  joint  force  commander  accomplishes  this  task  by  ensuring  that  systems  are  in 
place  to  maintain  soldiers  health  and  that  equipment  is  rapidly  repaired  or  replaced.9 

Safety  is  the  third  component  of  force  protection.  “Sustained,  high-tempo 
operations  put  personnel  and  equipment  at  risk.  Command  interest,  discipline,  and 
training  lessen  those  risks.  Safety  in  training,  planning,  and  operations  is  crucial  to 
successful  combat  operations  and  the  preservation  of  combat  power.”10  Joint  force 
commanders  take  safety  into  account  determining  operational  reach,  tempo  of  operations 
and  objectives. 

The  last  component  of  force  protection  is  the  prevention  of  fratricide.  “The 
primary  mechanisms  for  limiting  fratricide  are  command  emphasis,  disciplined 
operations,  close  coordination  among  component  commands,  rehearsals,  and  enhanced 
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situational  awareness.”11  Joint  force  commanders  prevent  fratricide  by  establishing 
appropriate  boundaries  and  control  measures. 

Joint  commanders  operating  at  the  strategic  and  operational  level  are  responsible 
for  designing  campaigns  and  major  operations  to  accomplish  assigned  missions.  The 
methodology  used  by  joint  force  commanders  to  design  campaigns  and  major  operations 
is  called  operational  art.  Joint  Publication  1-02  defines  operational  art  as  “the 
employment  of  military  forces  to  attain  strategic  and/or  operational  objectives  though  the 
design,  organization,  integration  and  conduct  of  strategies,  campaigns,  major  operations, 
and  battles.”12  Operational  art  is  the  combatant  commander’s  greatest  means  of  influence 
over  force  protection.  Joint  Pub  3-0  identifies  fourteen  fundamental  elements  of 
operational  art  of  which  nine  directly  pertain  to  force  protection:13 

1 .  Synergy  -  “Combatant  commanders  seek  combinations  of  forces  and 
actions  to  achieve  concentration  in  various  dimensions  to  attain  assigned  objectives  in  the 
shortest  time  possible  and  with  minimal  casualties.”14 

2.  Simultaneity  and  depth  -  Combatant  commanders  attempt  “to  bring  forces 
to  bear  on  the  opponents  entire  structure  in  a  near  simultaneous  manner.”15  The  concept 
of  depth  and  simultaneity  contribute  to  force  protection  by  destroying  enemy  potential 
before  its  capability  can  be  realized  or  employed.16 

3.  Anticipation  -  Combatant  commanders  avoid  surprise  by  monitoring  and 
maintaining  situational  awareness,  which  allows  prediction  of  opportunities  or 
challenges.17  This  contributes  to  force  protection  by  allowing  commanders  and  staffs  to 
anticipate  or  predict  risk,  hazards,  or  threats  to  friendly  forces. 
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4.  Balance  -  Balance  contributes  to  force  protection  by  maintaining  unit’s 
capabilities  and  ability  to  maintain  freedom  of  movement.  A  combatant  commander 
effects  balance  by  designating  priority  of  efforts  and  establishing  appropriate  command 
relationships.”18 

5.  Timing  and  tempo  -  The  combatant  commander  conducts  operations  that 
“dominate  the  action,  remain  unpredictable  and  operate  beyond  the  enemy’s  ability  to 
react.”19  This  contributes  to  force  protection  by  frustrating  enemy  commanders  while 
buying  time  to  build  a  decisive  force  or  to  tend  to  other  priorities  within  the  theater.20 

6.  Operational  reach  -  Operational  reach  is  the  distance  over  which  military 
power  can  be  concentrated  and  employed  decisively. 21  This  contributes  to  force 
protection  by  placing  forces  in  a  position  outside  of  the  enemy’s  ability  to  deliver  attacks 
on  components. 

7.  Forces  and  functions  -  Combatant  commanders  when  designing  campaigns 
account  for  friendly  force  capabilities  as  well  as  enemy  capabilities. 22  This  contributes  to 
force  protection  by  ensuring  that  friendly  forces  are  employed  within  the  capabilities  for 
which  they  were  designed.  Additionally  it  contributes  to  force  protection  by  targeting 
enemy  forces  and  functions  which  destroys  enemy  balance  and  ability  to  attack  friendly 
forces. 

8.  Arranging  operations  -  Combatant  commanders  determine  the  best 
arrangement  of  major  operations  to  achieve  the  desired  endstate  quickly  and  with  the 
least  cost  to  personnel  and  equipment.  Combatant  commanders  accomplish  this  by 
phasing  operations,  determining  decisive  points,  identifying  enemy  and  friendly  centers 

*  23 

of  gravity,  and  planning  for  branches  and  sequels  to  operations. 
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9.  Culmination  -  Combatant  commanders  identify  when  friendly  or  enemy 
forces  can  no  longer  attack  or  defend.24  This  contributes  to  force  protection  by  knowing 
when  to  preserve  the  force  or  when  to  employ  the  force. 

Command  Relationship 

The  second  term  subject  to  examination  and  discussion  is  command  relationship. 
Critical  to  understanding  the  term  command  relationship  is  understanding  the  two  terms, 
command  and  chain  of  command.  Command  relationship  is  a  nested  concept  with  these 
two  terms.  The  following  questions  form  the  basis  of  examination. 

1 .  What  is  the  definition  of  joint  command? 

2.  What  is  a  chain  of  command  and  how  is  it  established  within  the 
U.S.  armed  forces? 

3.  What  is  a  command  relationship;  what  does  it  accomplish  and 
how  many  types  are  there? 

By  answering  these  three  questions  a  framework  can  be  established  that  defines 
command  relationship  and  places  it  within  the  concept  of  joint  operations. 

Joint  Publication  1-2  defines  command  as: 

“The  authority  that  a  commander  in  the  military  service  lawfully 
exercises  over  subordinates  by  virtue  of  rank  or  assignment. 

Command  includes  the  authority  and  responsibility  for  effectively 
using  available  resources  and  for  planning  the  employment  of, 
organizing,  directing,  coordinating,  and  controlling  military  forces 
for  the  accomplishment  of  assigned  missions.  It  also  includes 
responsibility  for  health,  welfare,  morale,  and  discipline  of  assigned 
personnel.”25 

Key  points  contained  within  this  definition  are  the  concepts  of  authority, 
responsibility,  and  accountability  that  are  inherent  to  the  commander.  Authority  is  the 
right  and  freedom  to  dictate  and  enforce  compliance  in  respect  to  the  organization, 
allocation  of  resources,  and  employment  of  joint  forces  in  the  accomplishment  of 
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assigned  missions.  Responsibility  is  defined  as  the  “legal  and  ethical  obligation  a 
commander  assumes  for  the  actions,  accomplishments,  or  failures  of  a  unit.” 
Accountability  as  explained  in  U.S.  Army  Field  Manual  100-5,  is  the  “requirement  to 
answer  to  a  superior  and  ultimately  the  American  public  for  the  effective  and  efficient  use 
of  delegated  responsibility,  authority,  and  resources.”27  Joint  Pub  3-0  states  that  control 
is  inherent  in  command.28  To  control  is  to  monitor,  direct,  and  coordinate  the  actions  of 
assigned  forces  and  functions  prior,  during,  and  after  the  execution  of  assigned  missions. 
Control  of  forces  and  functions  helps  commanders  and  staffs  determine  requirements, 
allocate  resources,  coordinate  and  synchronize  efforts.  Control  helps  commanders  assess 
the  status  and  effectiveness  of  forces  and  functions  in  the  execution  of  the  mission  and 
assists  in  determining  if  changes  in  organization,  function,  or  additional  resources  are 
required  to  fulfill  mission  requirements. 

The  term  joint  is  defined  as  activities,  operations,  organizations,  etc.,  in  which 
two  or  more  military  departments  participate.”29  This  term  fits  within  the  joint 
framework  of  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  (UNAAF).  The  concept  of  Unified  Action 
Armed  Forces  was  created  by  the  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  fulfill  the 
requirement  as  established  by  Congress  over  a  period  of  38  years  to  establish  policy  and 
provide  doctrinal  guidance  governing  the  unified  direction  and  action  of  U.S.  armed 
forces.*  Joint  Publication  (JP)  0-2,  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  (UNAAF)  serves  as  the 


*  These  requirements  and  policies  were  established  under  the  following  acts;  The  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  as  amended  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1958  and  the  Goldwater-Nichols 
Department  of  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1 986. 
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capstone  document  for  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  and  serves  as  the  doctrinal  guidance 
for  command  relationships  and  other  authorities  directed  by  law.30 

Unity  of  effort,  unified  military  action,  and  unity  of  command  are  three  key  and 
nested  tenets  or  concepts  developed  in  Joint  Pub  0-2  that  characterize  and  describe  the 
basis  by  which  joint  forces  are  established,  provided  direction,  and  commanded 

Unity  of  effort  is  the  national  strategy  to  achieve  national  goals  and  objectives 
through  coordination  and  synchronization  of  diplomatic,  informational,  military,  and 
economic  activities  of  governmental  and  non-governmental  agencies  towards  a 
commonly  recognized  objective. 31 

To  achieve  the  military  aspect  contained  within  the  tenet  of  unity  of  effort,  the 
concept  of  unified  military  action  was  developed.  This  concept  supports  the  national 
strategy  of  unity  of  effort  by  developing  the  doctrine  under  which  joint  forces  are 
established,  assigned  a  mission  or  objective,  forces  are  assigned  or  attached  to  the  joint 
force,  and  the  joint  force  commander  is  empowered  to  accomplish  the  assigned  military 
mission.32 

To  support  the  concept  of  unified  military  action,  the  principle  of  unity  of 
command  as  developed  in  The  Principles  of  War  was  incorporated.*  This  principle 
supports  unified  military  action  by  directing  and  providing  the  means  by  which  all  forces 
operate  under  a  single  commander,  with  the  appropriate  authority  to  direct  all  forces 
employed  in  pursuit  of  a  common  purpose. 


The  Joint  Doctrine  Encyclopedia  states  that  “  The  Principles  of  War  represent  the  best  efforts  of  military 
thinkers  to  identify  those  aspects  of  war  that  are  universally  true  and  relevant.” 
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Through  the  development  of  these  three  tenets  military  joint  doctrine  was  able  to 
establish  the  concept  of  a  joint  force,  under  a  single  joint  commander  to  achieve  national 
objectives  and  goals. 

The  next  step  in  the  examination  of  command  relationships  is  to  examine  what  is 
a  chain  of  command  and  how  is  it  established.  Joint  Pub  1-02  defines  chain  of  command 
as  “the  succession  of  commanding  officers  from  a  superior  through  which  command  is 
exercised.”33 

The  chain  of  command  is  formed  by  the  “National  Command  Authority  who 
exercise  authority  and  control  of  the  armed  forces  through  a  single  chain  of  command 
with  two  distinct  branches.”34  The  first  branch  is  the  operational  branch.  This  branch  is 
used  to  provide  operational  direction  of  all  military  operations  and  activities  conducted  in 
support  of  national  interests  and  objectives.  This  branch  runs  from  the  President  through 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  commanders  of  combatant  commands  for  missions  and 
forces  assigned  to  their  command.  “The  second  branch,  used  for  purposes  other  than 
operational  direction  of  forces  assigned  to  the  combatant  commands  runs  from  the 
President  through  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Military 
Departments.”35  The  military  departments  organize,  train,  equip  and  provide  forces  for 
assignment  to  combatant  commanders.  The  purpose  of  this  branch  is  to  prepare  military 
forces  prior  to  their  assignment  to  combatant  commanders  and  provide  administrative  and 
logistical  support  to  forces  assigned  to  combatant  commanders.36 

The  next  step  in  the  examination  of  command  relationships  is  to  examine  what  is 
a  command  relationship,  what  does  it  accomplish  and  how  many  types  are  there? 
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FM  101-5-1  defines  command  relationship  as  “the  degree  of  control  and 
responsibility  a  commander  has  for  forces  operating  under  his  command.”37  The  level  of 
authority  that  a  commander  has  is  based  on  the  level  of  responsibility,  mission  assigned, 
or  the  degree  of  control  required.  JP  1-02  defines  and  describes  seven  levels  of 
authorities;  four  of  which  are  designated  command  relationships,  and  three  are  designated 
as  authorities. 

Four  levels  of  authority  designated  as  command  relationships  in  descending  levels 
of  authority  are:  combatant  command  (COCOM),  operational  command  (OPCON), 
tactical  control  (TACON),  and  support.  JP  0-2  defines  and  describes  each  command 
relationship  in  two  parts.  Part  one  defines  whom  or  what  may  direct  the  command 
authority  and  at  which  level  a  commander  may  exercise  the  command  authority.  Part 
two  describes  the  authority  vested  in  the  commander  to  perform  the  functions  of 
command  over  the  assigned  forces. 

Combatant  command  (COCOM)  is  defined  as: 

“the  command  authority  over  assigned  forces  vested  only  in  the 
commanders  of  combatant  command  by  title  10,  U.S.  Code  section 
1 64  or  as  directed  by  the  President  in  the  Unified  Command  Plan 
(UCP)  and  cannot  be  delegated  or  transferred.  COCOM  is  the 
authority  of  a  combatant  commander  to  perform  those  functions  of 
command  over  assigned  forces  involving  organizing  and  employing 
forces,  assigning  tasks,  designating  objectives,  giving  authoritative 
direction,  joint  training  and  logistics  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
missions  assigned  to  the  command.”38 

The  combatant  command  commander  normally  exercises  COCOM  through  commanders 
of  subordinate  organizations. 

Operational  Control  is  defined  as: 

“the  command  authority  exercised  by  commanders  at  or  below  the 
level  of  combatant  command.  OPCON  is  inherent  in  COCOM  and 
is  the  authority  to  perform  those  functions  of  command  over 
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subordinate  forces  involving  organizing  and  employing  commands 
and  forces,  assigning  tasks,  designating  objectives,  and  giving 
authoritative  direction  necessary  to  accomplish  the  mission.  OPCON 
includes  authoritative  direction  over  all  aspects  of  military 
operations  and  joint  training  necessary  to  accomplish  missions 
assigned  to  the  command.”  9 

The  combatant  commander  has  OPCON  of  all  forces  located  within  his 
geographical  area  of  responsibility  however  he  normally  exercises  OPCON  through 
subordinate  joint  force  commanders  and  Service  and/or  functional  component 
commanders.40  OPCON  normally  provides  authority  to  organize  forces,  assign  missions, 
designate  objectives  and  priorities,  direct  joint  training,  and  give  authoritative  direction. 
“It  does  not,  in  and  of  itself,  include  authoritative  direction  for  logistics  or  matters  of 
administration,  discipline,  internal  organization,  or  unit  training.”  41  The  combatant 
commander  must  specifically  designate  these  elements. 

Tactical  control  is  defined  as: 

“The  command  authority  over  assigned  or  attached  forces  or 
commands,  or  military  capability  or  forces  made  available  for 
tasking,  that  is  limited  to  the  detailed  and  usually  local  direction  and 
control  of  movements  or  maneuvers  necessary  to  accomplish 
assigned  missions  or  tasks.”42 

TACON  may  be  delegated  to  and  exercised  by  commanders  below  the  level  of 
combatant  command.  TACON  does  not  provide  organizational  authority  or  authoritative 
direction  for  joint  training.  ‘TACON  is  typically  exercised  by  functional  component 
commanders  over  military  capability  or  forces  made  available  to  the  functional 
component  for  tasking.”43  Within  the  “joint  community”  there  is  some  confusion 
whether  TACON  authorizes  a  commander  to  assign  missions  or  designate  objectives. 

This  confusion  arises  because  the  definition  of  TACON  is  subject  to  interpretation.  The 
definition  does  not  spell  out  what  “. .  .limited  to  the  detailed  and  usually  local  direction 
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and  control  of  movements  or  maneuvers  necessary  to  accomplish  assigned  missions  or 
tasks” 44  means.  Commanders  tend  to  take  the  most  liberal  interpretation  of  the 
definition  depending  upon  the  situation  and  their  point  of  view.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
paper,  TACON  authorizes  commanders  to  designate  objectives  within  a  unit’s  designated 
mission  capability  to  accomplish. 

The  joint  community  identifies  support  as  a  command  relationship.  “A  support 
relationship  is  established  by  a  superior  commander  between  subordinate  commanders 
when  one  organization  should  aid,  protect,  complement,  or  sustain  another  force.”45 
Support  may  be  exercised  by  commanders  at  any  echelon  at  or  below  the  level  of 
combatant  command.  The  purpose  of  support  command  relationships  is  to  designate 
priority  of  efforts  during  planning  and  execution  of  joint  operations.46  The  support 
command  relationship  is  established  through  an  establishing  directive.  This  directive 
designates  the  supported  and  supporting  commander,  the  purpose  of  the  support,  the 
degree  of  support  required,  the  effect  desired,  and  the  scope  of  the  action  to  be  taken. 47 

JP  0-2  defines  and  describes  four  categories  of  support.48 

1 .  General  Support  -  The  action  that  is  given  to  the  supported  force 
as  a  whole  rather  than  a  particular  subdivision  thereof. 

2.  Mutual  Support  -  The  action  that  units  render  each  other  because 
of  their  assigned  tasks,  their  position  relative  to  each  other,  and 
their  inherent  capabilities. 

3.  Direct  Support  -  A  mission  requiring  a  force  to  support  another 
specific  force  and  authorizing  it  to  answer  directly  to  the  supported 
force  request  for  assistance. 

4.  Close  Support  -  The  action  of  the  supporting  force  against  targets 
or  objectives  that  are  sufficiently  near  the  supported  force  as  to 
require  detailed  integration  or  coordination  of  the  supporting  action 
with  fire,  movement,  or  other  actions  of  the  supported  force. 
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The  three  levels  of  authorities  not  defined  as  command  relationships  are 
Administrative  Control  (ADCON),  Coordinating  Authority,  and  Direct  Liaison 
Authorized  (DIRLUTH). 

“ADCON  is  the  direction  or  exercise  of  authority  over  subordinate  or  other 
organizations  in  respect  to  administration  and  support  including  organization  of  Service 
forces,  control  of  resources  and  equipment,  personnel  management,  unit  logistics, 
individual  and  unit  training,  readiness,  mobilization,  demobilization,  and  discipline  and 
other  matters  not  included  in  the  operational  missions  of  the  subordinate  or  other 
organizations.”49  ADCON  is  associated  with  administration  and  support  responsibilities 
identified  in  Title  1 0  US  Code.  This  is  the  authority  necessary  to  fulfill  Military 
Department  statutory  responsibilities  for  administration  and  support.  “ADCON  may  be 
delegated  and  exercised  by  commanders  of  Service  forces  assigned  to  a  combatant 
command.”50 

“Coordinating  authority  is  the  authority  delegated  to  a  commander  or  individual 
for  coordinating  specific  functions  and  activities  involving  forces  of  two  or  more  Military 
Departments  or  two  or  more  forces  of  the  same  Service.”51  Coordinating  Authority  is 
normally  exercised  by  commanders  at  and  below  the  level  of  COCOM,  and  normally  is 
established  by  a  directive. 

“Direct  Liaison  Authorized  (DIRLAUTH)  is  that  authority  granted  by  a 
commander  (any  level)  to  a  subordinate  to  directly  consult  or  coordinate  an  action  with  a 
command  or  agency  within  or  outside  of  the  granting  command.” 
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Relationship  between  Force  Protection  and  Command  Relationship 


Command  relationships  specify  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  joint  force 
commander  to  protect  the  force  and  the  amount  of  control  he  has  in  directing  the  forces 
under  him  to  accomplish  his  assigned  mission. 53  Table  1 ,  Command  Relationship 
Authorities ,  provides  a  quick  summary  of  the  levels  of  authorities  each  command 
relationship  provides  to  a  commander. 


Command  Authorities 

OPCON 

TACON 

Supported 

CDR 

ADCON* 

ADCON  is  not 
a  command 
relationship 

Assign  Missions 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Task  Organize 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Local  Direction  and  Control 
Movements  or  Maneuvers 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Designate  Objectives 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Establish  Battlefield  Control 
Measures 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Establish  or  delegate  Command 
Relationships 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Risk  Management 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Direct  Joint  Training 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Direct  Service  training 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Provide  Service  Equipment  and 
Materiel 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Provide  Health,  Morale,  Welfare, 
and  Maintenance  Services 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Table  1.  Command  Relationship  Authorities 


The  following  examples  of  authorities  conferred  by  command  relationships 
highlight  the  ways  a  joint  force  commander  protects  the  force: 

1 .  Assignment  of  mission,  task  or  operation  based  on  unit 
capabilities. 

2.  Assignment  of  forces  based  on  mission,  task  or  operation 
requirements. 

3.  Obtaining  and  providing  to  subordinates  the  necessary  assets  to 
control  risk  or  hazards. 
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4.  Position  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  mission 
accomplishment  yet  minimize  the  effects  of  enemy  firepower  and 
maneuver. 

5.  Establish  priority  of  effort  to  those  enemy  systems  that  can 
directly  effect  the  joint  force. 

6.  Establish  battlefield  control  measures  such  as  areas  of  operations 
and  boundaries.54  Providing  clear  guidance  on  when,  where  and 
what  risk  to  accept. 

7.  Designing  command  relationships  that  ensure  clarity  of  effort  and 
a  simple  chain  of  command. 

8.  Direct  joint  mission  training.  Plan,  direct,  and  evaluate  mission 
required  training  including  rehearsals. 

9.  Provide  protective  clothing,  mission  equipment,  safety  and 
security  devices. 

10.  Provide  health,  morale,  welfare,  and  maintenance  services  to 
maintain  forces  with  the  appropriate  mental,  emotional,  and  physical 
capabilities. 

1 1 .  Risk  assessment.  Responsible  for  conducting  a  risk  assessment 
and  evaluation  prior  to  mission  execution. 

12.  Designating  whom  must  account  for  the  injury,  destruction  of 
equipment,  loss  of  life,  or  mission  failure. 

As  the  above  examples  illustrate,  force  protection  is  fully  incorporated  within  the 

authorities  given  to  the  joint  force  commander  to  influence  the  outcome  of  campaigns 

and  major  operations.  The  joint  force  commander  attempts  to  maximize  the  total  combat 

power  available  to  achieve  strategic  aims  as  rapidly  as  possible  while  saving  lives, 

minimizing  costs  and  achieving  success. 
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CHAPTER  3 


EVALUATION  CRITERIA 

This  chapter  describes  the  methodology  and  evaluation  criteria  for  analysis  of  the 
effect  that  joint  command  relationships  have  in  determining  who  is  responsible  for  force 
protection.  A  joint  force  organizational  paradigm  is  the  basis  of  the  analysis  and 
facilitates  a  clear  visualization  of  the  effects  that  different  command  relationships  have 
upon  force  protection.  The  paradigm  uses  four  different  command  relationship  scenarios 
and  by  manipulating  changes  in  the  command  relationships  it  is  possible  to  assess  the 
changes  in  authority,  responsibility,  and  accountability  as  it  relates  to  force  protection. 
Chapter  four  then  analyzes  the  paradigm  which  brings  out  the  ways  a  joint  force 
commander  influences  the  outcome  of  campaigns  and  operations  and  how  different 
command  relationships  effect  the  authority,  responsibility  and  accountability  a 
commander  has  for  force  protection. 

Paradigm  Characteristics 

This  paradigm  contains  a  notional  unified  combatant  command  with  a  “broad 
continuing  mission  which  requires  single  strategic  direction  with  execution  by  significant 
forces  of  two  or  more  Military  Departments”55  within  a  geographic  area  of  responsibility 
which  includes  all  associated  land,  water  areas  and  airspace.  The  combatant  commander 
receives  his  strategic  direction  from  the  National  Command  and  is  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  accomplishment  of  assigned  missions.  The  combatant 
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commander  exercises  the  command  relationship  of  combatant  command  (COCOM)  over 
all  forces  assigned  and  OPCON  of  attached  forces  within  his  area  of  responsibility  or 
theater.  The  combatant  commander  has  elected  to  exercise  COCOM  through  three 
service  component  commanders  (Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy)  and  a  subordinate  Joint 
Task  force  (JTF).  The  combatant  commander  then  directed  the  transfer  of  forces  and 
delegated  OPCON  to  their  appropriate  service  component  commanders  and  the  JTF . 

The  JTF  has  a  specific  limited  objective  and  requires  execution  of  responsibilities 
involving  a  joint  force.  The  JTF  will  be  dissolved  once  the  limited  objective  has  been 
achieved.  The  JTF  commander  has  organized  his  command  into  two  service  force 
commanders  (Army  and  Navy)  and  the  Air  Force  commander  is  dual  hatted  as  the  service 
force  commander  and  a  functional  component  (JFACC)  to  provide  centralized  direction 
and  control  of  air  operations.  Administrative  and  logistical  support  is  provided 
components  that  exercise  Administrative  Control  (ADCON). 


Figure  1 .  Theater  Organization 
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Command  Relationship  Scenarios 


Four  different  command  relationship  scenarios  within  the  joint  organizational 
paradigm  are  used  in  the  subsequent  analysis  in  chapter  four: 

1 .  Scenario  one  depicts  an  infantry  battalion  stationed  at  Fort  Anywhere, 
U.S.A.  receiving  orders  attaching  the  battalion  for  a  limited  time  period  to  a  overseas 
geographic  combatant  commander  who  exercises  COCOM  through  the  Army  service 
component  commander. 

2.  Scenario  two  depicts  the  infantry  battalion  transferred  by  the  combatant 
commander  OPCON  to  the  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF),  who  attaches  the  battalion  to  the 
Army  force  commander  OPCON.  The  Army  Service  Component  exercises 
Administrative  Control  (ADCON)  through  the  Army  force  commander  for  the  infantry 
battalion 

3.  Scenario  three  depicts  the  infantry  battalion  attached  OPCON  to  the  JTF, 
who  transfers  the  battalion  OPCON  to  the  Army  force  commander,  while  delegating 
TACON  over  the  battalion  to  the  Air  Force  commander,  for  the  conduct  of  airbase 
defense. 

4.  Scenario  four  depicts  the  infantry  battalion  transferred  by  the  combatant 
commander  OPCON  to  the  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF),  who  attaches  the  battalion  to  the 
Army  force  commander  OPCON.  The  JTF  commander  directed  the  Army  force 
commander  to  support  the  Air  Force  commander  in  conducting  an  air  base  defense.  The 
Army  force  commander  decided  to  fulfill  his  supporting  commander  responsibility  by 
directing  the  infantry  battalion  to  support  the  Air  Force  commander. 
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Criteria 


The  evaluation  criteria  used  to  conduct  the  analysis  is  based  on  the  definition  of 
command  as  described  in  U.S.  Army  Field  Manual  101-5  and  contains  three  parts: 

1 .  Authority:  “The  legitimate  power  that  a  commander  in  the  Armed 
Forces  uses  to  direct  subordinates  or  to  take  action  within  their  level  of  responsibility”.56 
Specifically  in  this  monograph  authority  is  used  to  ascertain  who  has  the  authority  to 
assign  missions,  task  organize,  designate  objectives,  direct  movements,  and  designate 
further  command  relationships. 

2.  Responsibility:  “The  legal,  or  ethically  duty  of  the  commander  to  account 
for  the  welfare  and  care  of  military  forces”.57  Specifically  in  this  monograph  authority  is 
used  to  ascertain  who  is  responsible  to  direct  training,  provide  logistical  support,  provide 
administrative  support,  and  conduct  a  risk  assessment. 

3.  Accountability:  “The  legal  and  ethical  obligation  a  commander  assumes  for 
his  actions,  accomplishments,  or  failures  of  a  unit”.5*  It  is  the  requirement  for  the 
commander  to  answer  for  his  actions  to  a  superior.  Specifically  in  this  monograph 
authority  is  used  to  ascertain  who  must  account  for  injury,  destruction  of  equipment,  loss 
of  life,  or  mission  failure. 
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CHAPTER  4 


ANALYSIS 

This  chapter  contains  the  analysis  of  the  effect  that  joint  command  relationships 
have  in  determining  which  commander  is  responsible  for  force  protection.  This  analysis 
is  conducted  in  four  scenarios. 


Scenario  One 


Scenario  one  depicts  an  infantry  battalion  stationed  at  Fort  Anywhere, 
U.S.A.  receiving  orders  attaching  the  battalion  for  a  limited  time  period  to  a  overseas 
geographic  combatant  commander  who  exercises  COCOM  through  his  Army  service 
component  commander. 


Figure  2.  Scenario  One 

This  scenario  focuses  on  the  authority,  responsibility,  and  accountability  of  the 


combatant  commander  exercising  COCOM  through  the  Army  service  component 
commander  who  exercises  OPCON  over  the  infantry  battalion  and  the  effect  these 
command  relationships  have  on  force  protection.  “Combatant  commander’s 
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may  directly  control  the  conduct  of  military  operations  or  may  delegate  that  authority  and 
responsibility  to  a  subordinate  commander”.59  In  this  scenario  the  combatant  commander 
has  assigned  a  mission  to  the  Army  service  component  commander  and  is  supporting  the 
operation  with  forces  and  resources.  This  type  of  relationship  is  referred  in  joint 
publications  as  a  two  tiered  system  and  is  currently  in  effect  in  all  theaters.60 

In  executing  a  two  tiered  system,  combatant  commanders  are  responsible  for 
unified  actions  planned  and  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  guidance  and  direction 
received  from  National  Command  Authorities  and  combatant  commanders  ensure  that 
these  actions  are  synchronized  in  time,  space,  and  purpose  with  the  actions  of  other 
military  forces  and  non-military  organizations.61 

By  exercising  COCOM  authority  through  service  component  commanders  the 
combatant  commander  has  created  an  efficient  and  streamlined  chain  of  command.  The 
combatant  commander  has  authorized  the  Army  service  component  commander  to  assign 
missions,  task  organize,  designate  objectives,  direct  movements  and  determine  further 
command  relationships  with  regards  to  the  infantry  battalion.  This  two  tiered  system 
allows  service  tactical  and  operational  groupings  to  function  generally  as  they  were 
designed. 

Title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code  (Title  10,  USC)  states  that  Military 
Departments  are  responsible  for  the  training,  logistical,  and  administrative  support  of 
their  forces  assigned  to  combatant  commanders.  The  two  tiered  system  reinforces  the 
intent  of  Title  10,  USC  by  designating  the  service  component  commanders  responsible 
for  training,  administrative,  logistical  and  communications  support  for  service  units 
assigned  or  attached  to  the  theater. 
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In  this  scenario  the  combatant  commander  has  delegated  the  authority  for 
conducting  military  operations  to  the  Army  service  component  commander  while 
retaining  the  responsibility  for  the  design  of  the  campaign.  The  combatant  commander 
still  retains  accountability  for  force  protection  based  on  the  principle  of  command  that 
states  while  you  can  delegate  authority  you  may  never  give  away  responsibility  and 
accountability.  The  combatant  commander  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  and 
accountability  for  all  military  actions  that  occur  within  his  area  of  responsibility. 

In  this  scenario  the  Army  service  component  commander  has  OPCON  of  the 
attached  infantry  battalion.  By  definition,  OPCON  gives  the  commander  the  authority  to 
assign  missions,  task  organize,  designate  objectives,  direct  movements,  determine  risk 
level,  direct  joint  training,  and  impose  further  command  relationships  of  OPCON, 
TACON  or  Support  to  the  infantry  battalion.  OPCON  does  not  give  the  commander 
authority  to  direct  unit  training  nor  does  it  provide  authoritative  direction  for  logistics  or 
administration.  However  in  this  scenario  the  OPCON  commander  and  the  Army  service 
component  commander  are  the  same  and  do  have  legal  responsibility  for  unit  training, 
administration,  and  logistics.  This  scenario  depicts  the  most  efficient  and  simplest  chain 
of  command  for  the  infantry  battalion.  The  chain  of  command  is  clear  and  concise  as  to 
who  assigns  missions  and  who  is  responsible  for  administration  and  logistics. 

The  authority  and  responsibility  for  force  protection  is  clearly  spelled  out  for 
army  commanders  in  FM  100-14,  Risk  Management,  which  states  that:  “ARFOR 
commander/leaders  must  continuously  employ  risk  management  approaches  to 
effectively  preclude  unacceptable  risks  to  personnel  and  property,  including  protecting 
forces  preparing  for  or  enroute  to  combat.”62 
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Through  the  authority  granted  by  the  definition  of  OPCON,  the  commander  can 


fulfill  his  responsibility  for  force  protection  by: 

1 .  Assigning  missions,  tasks,  or  operations  within  the  capabilities  and  the 
limitations  of  the  infantry  battalion. 

2.  Determining  the  task  organization  based  on  a  mission  analysis  of  the 
mission,  task,  or  operation  ensuring  that  the  unit  has  the  capability  to  achieve  mission 
success  without  causing  unacceptable  losses  in  life  or  equipment.  If  the  unit  does  not 
have  the  capability  to  complete  the  mission  the  commander  has  the  responsibility  to 
obtain  or  provide  the  necessary  assets  to  control  risk  or  hazards. 

3.  Designating  objectives,  establishing  priorities,  positioning  forces,  and 
directing  movements  as  authorized  within  the  definition  of  OPCON.  These  authorities 
allow  the  commander  to  accomplish  his  mission  yet  account  for  and  minimize  the  effects 
of  enemy  firepower  and  maneuver.  The  commander  uses  these  methods  to  provide  force 
protection  by  attacking  those  enemy  systems  that  directly  effect  the  joint  force  and  in 
controlling  the  battlefield  to  prevent  fratricide. 

4.  Conducting  a  risk  assessment  of  current  and  future  operations.  The  Army 
service  component  commander  is  responsible  for  implementing  and  ensuring  compliance 
with  all  Army  regulations  which  includes  the  Army  force  Protection  Program  as  outlined 
in  U.S.  Army  Field  Manual  100-14,  Risk  Management. 

5.  Directing  training.  The  OPCON  commander  may  direct  joint  training  and 
in  his  dual  role  as  the  Army  service  component  commander  may  direct  unit  training  to 
increase  a  units  capability  to  reduce  risk  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  preventing  or  limiting 
the  loss  of  friendly  life  or  equipment. 
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6.  Directing  further  command  relationships  of  OPCON,  TACON,  and  Support. 


The  purpose  of  further  delegating  authority  is  to  ensure  clarity  of  effort  and  the 
establishment  of  a  clear  chain  of  command.  This  assists  in  force  protection  by  clearly 
identifying  the  commander  responsible  for  determining  and  specifying  when,  where,  and 
what  risk  to  accept. 

7.  Providing  logistical  and  administrative  support  in  his  role  as  the  Army 
service  component  commander.  This  includes  protective  clothing,  mission  equipment, 
safety  and  security  devices  as  well  as  the  responsibility  to  provide  health,  morale, 
welfare,  and  maintenance  services  to  maintain  forces  with  the  appropriate  mental, 
emotional,  and  physical  capabilities. 

This  scenario  depicts  the  simplest  and  clearest  line  of  responsibility  for  force 
protection.  The  combatant  commander  is  responsible  for  campaign  design  within  the 
theater  and  the  protection  of  the  forces  assigned  and  attached  to  the  theater.  The 
combatant  commander  executes  this  responsibility  by  transferring  forces  and  delegating 
authority  to  the  Army  service  component  commander  who  plans  and  executes  army 
operations  and  missions  within  the  theater  and  is  also  responsible  for  army  administration 
and  logistics.  The  Army  service  component  commander  is  responsible  for  the 
implementation  and  monitoring  compliance  with  army  service  regulations,  which 
includes  force  protection  and  shares  with  the  combatant  commander  the  responsibility 
and  accountability  for  protecting  the  force. 
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Scenario  Two 


Scenario  two  depicts  the  infantry  battalion  transferred  by  the  combatant 
commander  OPCON  to  the  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF),  who  attaches  the  battalion  to  the 
Army  force  commander  OPCON.  The  Army  Service  Component  exercises 
Administrative  Control  (ADCON)  through  the  Army  force  commander  for  the  infantry 
battalion 


Figure  3.  Scenario  Two 

The  analysis  during  this  scenario  will  focus  on  the  authority,  responsibility,  and 
accountability  of  the  Army  force  commander  who  exercises  OPCON  and  the  Army 


service  component  commander  who  exercises  the  ADCON  level  of  authority  through  the 
Army  force  commander  over  the  infantry  battalion  and  the  effect  these  relationships  have 
on  force  protection.  The  roles  of  the  combatant  commander  and  the  JTF  commander  are 
not  discussed  during  this  analysis  as  they  remain  the  same  as  previously  analyzed. 

In  this  scenario  the  Army  force  commander  has  OPCON  over  the  attached 
infantry  battalion.  By  definition,  OPCON  gives  the  commander  the  authority  to  assign 
missions,  task  organize,  designate  objectives,  direct  movements,  determine  risk  level, 
direct  joint  training,  and  impose  further  command  relationships  of  OPCON,  TACON,  or 
Support  to  the  infantry  battalion.  OPCON  does  not  give  a  commander  authority  to  direct 
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unit  training  nor  does  it  provide  authoritative  direction  for  logistics  or  administration. 
The  OPCON  commander  in  this  case  has  the  same  authority  and  responsibility  for  force 
protection  as  outlined  in  scenario  one. 

In  this  scenario  the  Army  service  component  commander  exercises  ADCON 
through  the  Army  force  commander  is  responsible  for  supporting  the  infantry  battalion. 
As  part  of  the  support  function  the  Army  service  component  commander  is  responsible 
for: 

1 .  “Recommending  to  the  combatant  commander  the  proper  employment 
of  Army  component  forces.” 63  In  this  role  the  Army  service  component  commander 
recommends  to  the  combatant  commander  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  ARFOR 
within  the  JTF  based  on  a  mission  analysis  of  upcoming  operations  and  the  capabilities 
required  to  accomplish  the  mission.  This  relates  to  force  protection  as  this  assists  the 
combatant  commander  in  determining  the  proper  mix  of  joint  forces  to  accomplish  the 
mission  without  unacceptable  loss  of  life  or  equipment. 

2.  “Selecting  and  nominating  specific  Army  units  for  assignment  to 
theater  forces.”64  In  this  role  the  Army  service  component  commander  selects  units  for 
assignment  to  the  JTF  based  on  unit  capabilities,  level  of  training,  readiness  of 
equipment,  and  availability.  This  contributes  to  force  protection  by  ensuring  that  all 
ARFOR  units  assigned  to  the  JTF  are  properly  trained  and  equipped  to  accomplish  then- 
assigned  mission. 

3.  “Conducting  army  specific  functions  such  as  administration,  logistics, 
unit  training,  and  Army  intelligence  matters.”65  The  Army  service  component 
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commander  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  ARFOR  units  attached  to  the  JTF  adhere  to 
all  Army  service  policies  and  regulations  which  includes  force  protection. 

4.  Ensuring  signal  interoperability  with  other  joint  forces.66  In  this  role 
the  Army  service  component  commander  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  ARFOR  units 
attached  to  the  JTF  have  the  capability  to  communicate  with  the  required  headquarters. 
This  relates  to  force  protection  as  it  ensures  that  commanders  can  communicate  with 
superiors  and  command  and  control  subordinates. 

This  scenario  depicts  a  four-way  responsibility  for  force  protection  between  the 
combatant  commander,  the  JTF  commander,  the  Army  force  commander  and  the  Army 
service  component  commander.  The  combatant  commander  is  responsible  for  campaign 
design  within  the  theater  and  for  providing  direction  to  the  JTF  Commander.  The  JTF 
commander  is  responsible  for  campaign  design  within  the  Joint  Operations  Area  and  like 
the  combatant  commander  contributes  to  force  protection  by  considering  the 
fundamentals  of  operational  art  when  designing  a  campaign  plan.  The  Army  force 
commander  executes  army  operations  and  missions  within  the  Joint  Operations  Area,  and 
executes  force  protection  measures  through  the  authority  granted  by  the  command 
relationship  of  OPCON.  The  Army  service  component  commander,  through  his  ADCON 
level  of  authority  provides  trained,  equipped  and  ready  Army  forces  to  the  JTF 
commander.  He  fulfills  his  force  protection  responsibilities  by  ensuring  that  Army  forces 
adhere  to  Army  policies  and  regulations  and  ensures  that  the  Army  force  is  prepared  to 
accomplish  its  assigned  mission. 
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Within  the  realm  of  force  protection,  authority  and  responsibility  for  force 
protection  may  overlap  between  the  Army  force  commander  and  the  Army  service 
component  commander.  This  overlap  is  resolved  in  at  least  two  ways: 

1 .  By  doctrine,  the  Army  force  commander  is  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  operations  and  the  Army  service  component  commander  is  responsible  for  supporting 
Army  operations.  OPCON  is  a  command  relationship  versus  ADCON,  which  is  a  level 
of  authority.  The  OPCON  commander  has  the  authority  and  responsibility  for  force 
protection  and  will  be  held  accountable  for  failure. 

2.  The  Army  service  component  commander  in  his  role  as  an  advisor  for 
Army  operations  to  the  combatant  commander  can  ensure  that  Army  units  are  employed 
correctly  and  in  a  manner  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Scenario  Three 

Scenario  three  depicts  the  infantry  battalion  attached  OPCON  to  a  JTF,  who 
transfers  the  battalion  OPCON  to  the  Army  force  commander,  while  delegating  TACON 
over  the  battalion  to  the  Air  Force  commander,  for  the  conduct  of  airbase  defense. 


Figure  4.  Scenario  Three 
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The  analysis  during  this  scenario  focuses  on  the  authority,  responsibility,  and 
accountability  of  the  Army  force  commander  who  maintains  OPCON  of  the  infantry 
battalion  and  the  Air  Force  commander  who  exercises  TACON  and  the  effect  these 
command  relationships  have  on  force  protection.  The  role  of  the  combatant  commander, 
JTF  commander,  and  the  Army  service  component  commander  are  not  discussed  during 
this  analysis,  as  they  remain  the  same  as  previously  analyzed. 

Under  an  OPCON  relationship,  a  commander  is  authorized  to  assign  missions, 
task  organize,  designate  objectives,  direct  movements,  determine  risk  levels,  direct  joint 
training,  impose  further  command  relationships,  and  direct  communications  links.  Upon 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  Air  Force  commander,  the  OPCON  commander  gives  up 
some  of  his  OPCON  authority.  He  gives  up  the  authority  to  designate  objectives  and 
direct  local  movements  and  maneuvers  to  accomplish  assigned  missions.  He  retains  the 
authority  to  assign  missions,  task  organize,  determine  risk  levels,  and  direct  joint  training. 

The  OPCON  commander  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  infantry  battalion 
TACON  to  the  Air  Force  commander,  is  prepared  and  equipped  to  accomplish  the 
assigned  mission  based  on  service  doctrine.  During  the  planning  phase  the  OPCON 
commander  is  responsible  for  conducting  a  risk  assessment  to  determine  the  level  of  risk 
and  the  amount  of  acceptable  risk.  If  the  risk  exceeds  the  acceptable  risk  level  the 
OPCON  commander  must  apply  additional  resources  or  change  employment  techniques 
to  reduce  the  risk  or  ask  for  relief  from  the  JTF  commander.  During  the  conduct  of  the 
mission  the  infantry  battalion  keeps  the  OPCON  commander  informed  on  the  status  of 
the  mission. 
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The  TACON  commander  has  the  authority  to  designate  objectives  and  direct 
movements  that  are  within  the  capability  of  the  unit  to  execute,  within  the  assigned 
mission  of  the  TACON  unit,  and  within  the  acceptable  risk  limitations  established  by  the 
OPCON  commander  during  the  planning  phase  of  the  operation.  If  a  conflict  arises 
between  the  unit  and  the  TACON  commander  concerning  the  tactics  and  techniques  used 
to  conduct  the  mission;  the  unit  has  an  obligation  to  inform  the  OPCON  commander  to 
resolve  the  issue. 

During  the  conduct  of  this  mission,  the  OPCON  commander  retains  the  authority 
for  mission  direction,  and  will  be  held  accountable  for  force  protection.  The  TACON 
commander  is  not  responsible  for  force  protection  as  he  cannot  designate  objectives  and 
movements  that  are  outside  the  units  acceptable  risk  level  as  established  by  the  OPCON 
commander.  The  use  of  TACON  as  a  command  relationship  is  not  fully  defined  in  joint 
publications  which  can  lead  to  confusion  as  which  commander  is  responsible  for  force 
protection. 

Scenario  Four 


Scenario  four  depicts  the  infantry  battalion  transferred  by  the  combatant 
commander  OPCON  to  the  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF),  who  attaches  the  battalion  to  the 
Army  force  commander  OPCON.  The  JTF  commander  directed  the  Army  force 
commander  to  support  the  Air  Force  commander  in  conducting  an  air  base  defense.  The 
Army  force  commander  decided  to  fulfill  his  supporting  commander  responsibility  by 
directing  the  infantry  battalion  to  support  the  Air  Force  commander. 
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Figure  5.  Scenario  Four 


The  analysis  during  this  scenario  will  focus  on  the  authority,  responsibility,  and 
accountability  of  the  Army  force  commander  who  exercises  OPCON  and  the  Air  Force 
commander  who  exercises  the  command  relationship  of  a  supported  commander  over  the 
infantry  battalion  and  the  effect  this  command  relationship  has  on  force  protection.  The 
JTF  commander  has  designated  the  Air  Force  commander  as  the  supported  commander 
for  airbase  ground  defense  and  the  Army  commander  as  the  supporting  commander. 
Other  authorities  that  can  be  contained  within  the  directive  are:67 

1 .  Forces  and  other  resources  allocated  to  the  supporting  effort. 

2.  Time  place,  level  and  duration  of  the  supporting  effort. 

3.  Priority  of  the  supporting  effort. 

4.  The  degree  of  authority  to  modify  the  directive  by  either  the 

supporting  or  supported  commander. 

The  Army  commander  determined  that  he  will  satisfy  the  Air  Force  requirement  by 
directing  the  infantry  battalion  to  conduct  an  airbase  defense. 

Unless  limited  by  the  establishing  directive,  the  supporting  commander 
determines  the  “forces,  tactics,  methods,  procedures,  and  communications  used  during 
the  support.”68  The  supported  commander,  unless  limited  by  the  establishing  directive, 
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may  “designate  and  prioritize  targets  or  objectives,  timing  and  duration  of  support  and 
other  instructions  necessary  for  coordination  and  efficiency.”69 

Under  an  OPCON  relationship  a  commander  is  authorized  to  assign  missions,  task 
organize,  designate  objectives,  direct  movements,  determine  risk  levels,  direct  joint 
training,  impose  further  command  relationships,  and  direct  communications  links.  When 
an  OPCON  commander  directs  a  subordinate  unit  to  support  another  headquarters,  he 
gives  up  some  of  his  OPCON  authority  within  the  limits  of  the  establishing  directive. 

The  authority  he  gives  up  is  the  authority  to  designate  or  prioritize  objectives,  the  timing 
and  duration  of  the  support,  and  other  instructions  necessary  for  coordination  and 
efficiency.  The  authority  he  retains  is  the  authority  to  assign  missions,  task  organize, 
determine  risk  levels,  direct  joint  training,  and  direct  communications  links. 

The  OPCON  commander  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  unit  conducting  the 
support  is  prepared  and  equipped  to  accomplish  the  assigned  mission  based  on  service 
doctrine.  During  the  planning  phase  the  OPCON  commander  is  responsible  for 
conducting  a  risk  assessment  to  determine  the  level  of  risk  and  the  amount  of  risk  that  is 
acceptable.  If  the  risk  exceeds  the  acceptable  level  that  the  OPCON  commander  is 
willing  to  take  he  must  apply  additional  resources  to  reduce  the  risk  or  ask  for  relief  from 
the  directive  from  the  JIT  commander.  During  the  conduct  of  the  mission  the  infantry 
battalion  establishes  communications  links  and  keeps  the  OPCON  commander  informed 
on  the  status  of  the  mission. 

The  Supported  commander  has  the  authority  to  designate  or  prioritize  objectives, 
determine  the  timing  and  duration  of  the  support,  and  other  instructions  necessary  for 
coordination  and  efficiency.  If  a  conflict  arises  between  the  supported  commander  and 
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the  supporting  commander  on  the  tactics  and  techniques  used  to  conduct  the  mission;  the 
supported  commander  has  an  obligation  to  inform  the  supporting  commander  to  resolve 
the  issue.  If  an  agreement  between  the  commanders  is  not  possible  the  supported 
commander  raises  the  issue  with  the  JTF  commander. 

During  the  conduct  of  the  mission,  the  OPCON  commander  is  responsible  for 
force  protection  and  will  be  held  accountable.  The  supported  commander  is  not 
responsible  for  force  protection.  He  cannot  designate  objectives  nor  issue  instructions 
outside  the  supported  mission  parameters. 

The  use  of  Support  as  a  command  relationship  is  fully  defined  in  joint 
publications.  However  in  execution  joint  commander’s  rarely  issue  instructions  beyond 
the  basic  designation  of  supported  and  supporting  commander’s.  This  leads  to  confusion 
as  to  the  authorities  that  each  commander  has  and  can  lead  to  confusion  as  to  force 
protection  responsibilities. 

Through  an  analysis  of  the  joint  organizational  paradigm  and  the  four  command 
relationship  scenarios  contained  within  the  paradigm,  the  following  conclusions  are 
made: 

1 .  Command  relationships  provide  the  authority  and  delineate  responsibility 
for  force  protection. 

2.  The  means  for  implementing  force  protection  measures  are  contained 
within  command  authorities  such  as:  assigning  missions,  directing  task  organization, 
directing  movements,  establishing  further  command  relationships. 
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3.  The  definition  of  TACON  does  not  sufficiently  define  the  level  of  authority 
that  a  commander  may  exercise.  This  causes  confusion  as  to  the  authorities  it  grants  a 
commander. 

4.  The  Support  directive  rarely  states  instructions  beyond  the  basic  designation 
of  supported  and  supporting  commanders.  This  leads  to  confusion  as  to  the  authorities 
that  each  commander  has  and  can  lead  to  confusion  as  to  force  protection  responsibilities. 

5.  Command  relationships  and  ADCON  overlap  within  risk  management 
responsibilities  and  can  cause  confusion  in  determining  force  protection  authorities  and 
responsibilities. 

Table  2,  Scenario  Summary  provides  a  graphic  summary  of  the  levels  of 
authorities  that  each  command  relationship  authorized  based  on  the  four  command 
relationship  scenarios. 


OPCON 

TACON 

Supported 

CDR 

ADCON 

Scenario  One 

Infantry  battalion  OPCON  to  Army  Service 
Component  Commander. 

-Assign  mission 
-Task  organize 
-Direct/control 
movements 
-Est  C2 
-Risk  Mgmt 
-Joint/unit  tog. 
-Logistics  & 
Admin 

NA 

NA 

Same  CDR 
as  OPCON 

Scenario  Two 

Infantry  battalion  transferred  to  JTF,  OPCON 
to  Army  force  commander 

-Assign  mission 
-Task  organize 
-Direct/control 
movements 
-Est  C2 
-Risk  Mgmt 
-Joint  tng 

NA 

NA 

-Risk  Mgmt 
-Joint/unit  tng, 
-Logistics  & 
Admin 

Scenario  Three 

Infantry  battalion  transferred  to  JTF,  OPCON 
to  Army  force  commander,  TACON  to  Air 
Force  commander 

-Assign  mission 
-Task  organize 
-Est  C1 
-Risk  Mgmt 
-Joint/unit  tng. 

-Assign  obj. 

-Local  direction 
and  control 

NA 

-Risk  Mgmt 
-Joint/unit  tng. 
-Logistics  & 

Admin 

Scenario  Four 

Infantry  battalion  transferred  to  JTF,  OPCON 
to  Army  force  commander,  Army  force 
commander  designated  supporting 
commander.  Air  Force  designated  supported 
commander  for  airbase  defense 

-Assign  mission 
-Task  organize 
-Directcontrol 
movements 
-Est  C2 
-Risk  Mgmt 
-Jointing 

NA 

-Designate  obj. 
-Timing  & 
duration 

-Risk  Mgmt 
-Joint/unit  tng. 
-Logistics  & 

Admin 

Table  2.  Scenario  Summary 
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CHAPTER  5 


CONCLUSION 

This  chapter  summarizes  the  analysis,  establishes  a  conclusion,  and  provides 
recommendations  on  the  role  command  relationships  play  in  delineating  authority, 
responsibility,  and  accountability  for  force  protection  during  the  execution  of  joint  force 
operations. 

Summary 

This  monograph  analyzes  the  joint  force  protection  program  by  investigating  the 
terms;  command,  chain  of  command,  command  relationship,  and  how  these  terms 
authorize  and  empower  a  commander  to  implement  this  program  across  the  joint  force. 
Joint  force  commanders,  through  operational  art  and  the  design  of  campaigns  and  major 
operations  accomplish  assigned  missions  in  support  of  national  objectives.  Application 
of  the  tenets  of  operational  art  provide  the  campaign  planner  the  greatest  means  of 
protecting  the  force  at  the  strategic  and  operational  levels.  By  incorporating  or 
accounting  for  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  both  friendly  and  enemy  forces, 
campaign  designers  are  able  to  quickly  achieve  national  objectives  with  minimal  loss  of 
life  and  resources.  Through  an  analysis  of  command  and  the  chain  of  command  the 
moral  and  legal  responsibility  of  the  commander  to  protect  the  force  is  established. 
Command  relationships  determine  the  authority  level  of  each  commander.  The  command 
relationships  of  OPCON,  TACON,  and  Support  provide  the  commander  the  authority  and 
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the  means  to  implement  the  joint  force  protection  program.  Table  3,  Command 
Relationship  Authorities  summarizes  the  level  of  authority  each  command  relationship 
authorizes. 


Command  Authorities 

OPCON 

TACON 

Supported 

CDR 

Assign  Missions 

Yes 

No 

No 

Task  Organize 

Yes 

No 

No 

Local  Direction  and  Control 
Movements  or  Maneuvers 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Designate  Objectives 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Establish  Battlefield  Control 
Measures 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Establish  or  delegate  Command 
Relationships 

Yes 

No 

No 

Risk  Management 

Yes 

No 

No 

Direct  Joint  Training 

Yes 

No 

No 

Direct  Service  training 

No 

No 

No 

Provide  Service  Equipment  and 
Materiel 

No 

No 

No 

Provide  Health,  Morale,  Welfare, 
and  Maintenance  Services 

No 

No 

No 

Table  3.  Command  Relationship  Authorities 


Conclusions 

Through  an  analysis  of  the  joint  organizational  paradigm  and  the  four 
command  relationship  scenarios  contained  within  the  paradigm,  the  following 
conclusions  are  made: 

1 .  The  Joint  Force  Protection  Program  is  not  fully  developed.  The  concept  of 
the  program  is  explained  within  four  paragraphs  of  Joint  Publication  3-0,  Doctrine  for 
Joint  Operations,  and  consists  of  the  four  tenets: 

1 .  Protection  from  the  enemy’s  firepower  and  maneuver. 

2.  Health,  welfare,  morale  and  maintenance. 

3.  Safety. 
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4.  Prevention  of  fratricide. 


No  single  source  document  explains  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  commander  or 
how  to  implement  these  concepts.  A  search  of  the  official  Department  of  the  Defense 
home  page,  Defense  Link,  produced  documents  relating  to  protection  from  terrorist 
attacks,  but  did  not  address  force  protection  across  the  full  spectrum  of  conflict.  U.S. 
Army  doctrine  on  force  protection  is  more  developed  and  documented  excellently  in  FM 
100-14  Risk  Management.  The  Army  program  is  based  on  risk  management  and 
integrates  risk  management  into  all  phase  of  training  and  operations,  allowing  the 
appropriate  commander  to  make  the  risk  decision  at  the  appropriate  level. 

2.  The  command  relationships  of  COCOM,  OPCON,  TACON,  and  Support 
provide  the  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  commander  to  evaluate  risks,  properly 
employ  forces,  and  take  appropriate  measures  to  prevent  the  wasteful  loss  of  life  or 
resources.  These  relationships  are  the  basis  of  the  authority  of  the  commander  and  are 
effective  in  the  implementation  of  the  joint  force  protection  program  Additionally, 
command  relationships  form  the  basis  for  the  moral  and  legal  accountability  of  a 
commander  for  his  actions. 

3.  The  means  for  implementing  force  protection  measures  are  contained 
within  command  authorities  such  as:  assigning  missions,  directing  task  organization, 
directing  movements,  and  establishing  further  command  relationships.  These  authorities 
are  inherent  in  the  command  relationship  of  OPCON.  The  OPCON  commander  has  the 
authority  and  the  responsibility  for  force  protection  and  will  be  held  accountable  for 
failure. 
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4.  The  command  relationship  of  TACON  is  poorly  defined  and  subject  to 
interpretation  by  commanders.  TACON  is  defined  differently  within  joint  publications 
which  leads  to  confusion.  This  causes  problems  in  the  execution  of  force  protection  as 
commanders  may  not  understand  or  even  know  the  authorities  and  responsibilities  the 
TACON  relationship  provides. 

5.  The  command  relationship  of  Support  is  very  clear  and  concise.  A  key 
component  to  Support  is  the  establishing  directive.  This  directive  designates  the 
supported  and  supporting  commander,  the  purpose  of  the  support,  the  degree  of  support 
required,  the  effect  desired,  and  the  scope  of  the  action  to  be  taken. 70  Unfortunately,  in 
execution  joint  commanders  rarely  go  beyond  designating  the  supported  and  supporting 
commanders  and  miss  an  opportune  time  to  clearly  delineate  authority  and  responsibility. 

6.  Command  relationships  and  ADCON  overlap  within  risk  management 
responsibilities  and  can  cause  confusion  in  determining  force  protection  authorities  and 
responsibilities. 

Recommendations 

Three  recommendations  are  the  result  of  the  analysis. 

1 .  Establish  a  single  source  joint  document  for  force  protection  that 
encompasses  all  levels  of  conflict.  This  document  should  address  the  authorities  and 
responsibilities  that  joint  commanders  have  for  force  protection  and  provide 
implementation  guidance. 

2.  Re-write  the  joint  definition  of  TACON  in  clear  and  concise  terms  that 
eliminates  misinterpretation  by  commanders. 
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3.  Explain  in  joint  doctrine  the  importance  of  Support  Directives  that  specify 
the  supporting  and  supported  commander,  the  purpose  of  the  support,  the  degree  of 
support  required,  the  effect  desired,  and  the  scope  of  the  action  to  be  taken.71 

In  this  age  of  smaller  forces  with  constrained  resources,  commanders  are  morally 
and  legally  responsible  for  the  effective  and  efficient  use  of  the  resources  entrusted  for 
the  defense  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  At  the  joint  and  service  levels, 
programs  have  been  designed  and  implemented  to  assist  the  commander  in  protecting  the 
force  for  use  at  the  proper  time,  space,  and  purpose  to  accomplish  assigned  missions. 
Terrorist  incidents  like  the  one  that  occurred  at  Khobar  Towers  remind  us  that  our  force 
may  come  under  attack  by  adversaries  not  only  in  combat  operations,  but  also  in  stability 
and  support  operations. 
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